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A NEW GREEK MARBLE 

T should be a great event when a 
work of pure and tranquil beauty 
comes from the ancient Greek world 
11 to restless New York. The contrast 
which its eternal calm offers to our high- 
strung civilization is full of useful lessons, 
and should give pause for reflection upon 
the distance we have traveled in our 
artistic tendencies from the spirit which 
made such a creation 
possible. Especially 
is this true at the pre- 
sent moment, when 
the layman, if he 
gives it more than a 
passing glance, and 
allows himself to be- 
come absorbed by its 
influence, can carry 
away more than a 
transient distraction 
from the troubles of 
the outer world; and 
the artist may find in 
it a standard which 
will recall him to the 
days when beauty 
was the fundamental 
principle of art, as the 
expression of a people 
to whom the beauti- 
ful and the good were 
synonymous terms. 
In these last years we 
have seen many ar- 
tists, both in Europe 
and in our own 
country, groping for some as yet undis- 
covered principle of art, turning their 
backs upon the established and well- 
trodden paths, seeking one that should 
lead them in an entirely new and untried 
direction, to find which they have dis- 
carded — so far as it was in their power to do 
so — all the old, established principles, 
upon the ground that these had been 
"worked out." Some of them, seized 
by the "isms" with which the artistic 
world has been afflicted, and stoutly deny- 
ing the truth of the old dictum that art is 
representation, that is, the re-presentation 
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of some form of nature as the artist in- 
terprets or imagines it, have sought a 
field of expression unknown to the world 
before, vainly endeavoring to represent 
that which cannot be represented. Their 
reason or excuse is that for the artist of 
today variety of form has been used up 
by his predecessors, and he must find some- 
thing new to express. But surely one of 
the chief lessons of Greek art, as of all the 
great arts of the past, is that form is 
infinite, and its pos- 
sibilities can no more 
be exhausted than 
those of light and air 
and color. Those 
who now think other- 
wise have merely wan- 
dered from the path 
to which their art 
will certainly return, 
sooner or later, either 
under their own influ- 
ence or that of their 
followers, possibly all 
the saner for the ex- 
perience through 
which it has passed. 
Now it is one of 
the most important 
functions of a mu- 
seum which attempts 
to serve the higher 
interests of a com- 
munity like ours, 
that it should place 
before its public ex- 
amples from the great 
ages in the history 
of art which will act as correctives to the 
tendencies that have been described, ex- 
amples to which both artist and layman 
can turn as standards because their beauty 
appeals to both alike, and is known to have 
stood the test of time. This is particularly 
true of Greek art, whose influence has been 
regrettably declining among us in the last 
generation, chiefly through lack of famil- 
iarity with it, and the crowding in of the 
arts of other periods which, being more 
accessible, have had more than their fair 
share of attention. Fine examples of 
Greek art are harder to get, as the soil 
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yields them sparingly nowadays, and those 
unearthed in more favorable times are 
mostly in the public museums of Europe. 
Occasionally, however, fortune favors us, 
and we are able to acquire one that worthily 
embodies the teachings of the great sculp- 
tors. 

Such a work is the beautiful Bust of a 
Young Athlete which was purchased by 
the Museum last year out of the income of 
the Rogers Fund, and is now placed on 
exhibition in the Re- 
cent Accessions Room 
(see figures). What 
little explanation it re- 
quires may be briefly 
given. It is of a 
white, rather coarse- 
grained marble, of 
heroic size — the face 
measuring 8| inches 
(21 cm.) from the line 
of the hair to the 
bottom of the chin — 
and is evidently the 
fragment of a sta- 
tue, which has been 
trimmed down to its 
present shape in 
modern times. Con- 
sidering that it is a 
fragment, it is in mar- 
velously good condi- 
tion, as there are no 
restorations upon it, 
and the head itself is 
practically uninjured, 
if we except the slight 
corrosion of the 
surface, which is doubtless due to its 
having been carelessly treated with acid, 
in order to remove a hard incrustation that 
is frequently found upon ancient marbles 
when they are taken from the earth. Of 
its history or the time and place of its 
discovery we have received no information 
as yet, but it is undoubtedly an original 
Greek work of the fourth century B. C, 
executed under the immediate influence of 
Praxiteles, and probably by a member of 
his school. Comparison with the head of 
his Hermes shows that it lacks the sub- 
tleties of modeling which distinguish the 




work of the master hand, but it may be 
regarded as a school-work of a high order, 
worthily illustrating the aims and prin- 
ciples of the later of the two great periods 
of Greek sculpture. Its identification as 
an athlete is established by the swollen 
cartilage of the ears, the distinctive mark 
of the boxer, which would not be found on 
any of the divinities or heroes except 
Herakles, with whom this type would not 
correspond in other respects. 

Let us look a little 
into the principles 
to which we have re- 
ferred, and note how 
they are embodied in 
this head, asthe study 
may enable us to 
appreciate better its 
qualities as a work of 
art. It is a singular 
fact that from the 
beginnings of their 
sculpture through its 
earlier development 
the Greeks remained 
indifferent to the 
face as a vehicle of ex- 
pression. Long after 
a high degree of skill 
had been attained in 
representing the body 
in free action, the 
face remained archaic 
and expressionless, 
and even in the age 
of Pheidias the aim 
seems to have been to 
keep it reduced to its 
to eliminate every 
not necessary to the 
general effect, to make it noble and beauti- 
ful, but devoid of every passing emotion, 
no matter how intense or excited the move- 
ment of the figure. But in the following 
century, under the influence of Praxiteles 
and Skopas, a new element crept in. The 
sculptors sought to refine upon the models 
of their predecessors. The forms were less 
generalized, and more attention was paid 
to the softness of flesh. In this refining 
process the head was made to play its part, 
to keep it in harmony with the figure, while 
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simplest elements, 
detail which was 
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the face began to assume a definite and 
passing expression, not intensified but 
none the less clearly marked. Of this new 
element, which is generally spoken of as the 
"pathetic," our bust is an excellent ex- 
ample. While its lines are distinctly those 
of a well-developed, virile youth, the 
expression of the face is gentle, appealing, 
almost sentimental, an effect produced 
consciously by the artist through the 
slightly upturned corners of the mouth, 
and the dreamy, half-closed eyes, while 
its charm is heightened by the low, irregu- 
lar forehead and the row of graceful little 
curls which crown it. 

In spite of these new traits, however, the 
simplification of the face itself has been 
preserved almost as it was in the fifth 
century. While based upon a thorough 
study of nature, the tendency is still 
strongly in the direction of idealization. 
Realism has been avoided in the general 
contours and in the omission of every 
unessential detail in the modeling. In 
this respect the only variation from the 
older art to be noted is the accentuation 
of the two ends of the forehead, and the 
increase in its swelling above the nose, both 
of which add new elements of beauty and 
variety. The nose itself still has the same 
simple shape as of old, the cheeks the same 
unbroken, sweeping curve from the cheek- 
bone to the chin, and the chin the same 
full, well-rounded line. It is wonderful 
that the Greeks should have been able to 
preserve this simplification for so long a 
period without degenerating into con- 
ventionalization. We might well expect 
this retention of a principle which was 
not a direct imitation of nature to have 
resulted in a mechanical and lifeless treat- 
ment, but this we do not find until Roman 
times, and our head shows admirably why. 
For, upon close examination we see that its 
apparent simplicity is full of subtle varia- 
tions from a generalized scheme which 
make it alive. Chief of these is its asym- 
metry. The axis of the face is not a 
straight but a slightly curved line, and the 
two sides of the face are not alike. One 
eye is slightly larger than the other, the 
two eyebrows curve differently, as do the 
two sides of the mouth, and the silhouette 



of the head as we pass around it, viewing 
it from different angles, is a succession of 
beautiful lines in which there is infinite 
variety, but no repetition. 

This analysis might be pursued in- 
definitely, but enough has been said to 
suggest how such an acquisition as this 
bust may be of importance to more than 
a small circle of specialists, and to show 
that, far from being a mere object of 
archaeological curiosity, it is pregnant with 
lessons for those who are seeking a standard 
of beauty in art. 

E. R. 

A NEW EGYPTIAN ROOM 

CONTINUING the rearrangement 
of the Egyptian collection begun 
a year ago, a new room has been 
opened in Wing H on the Fifth 
Avenue sideof the Museum. It is the Eighth 
Room in the series and will be for some time 
to come the last Egyptian room on this side 
of the building. The eventual Ninth 
Room will be the present room of Cretan 
and Mycenaean reproductions, but in the 
meantime the student of Egyptian art 
should pass from the new Eighth Room to 
the Tenth Room, across the Armor Hall 
to the back of the building. 

The Sixth Room, as rearranged last 
year, was devoted to funerary furniture 
of a style which flourished in Middle 
Egypt under the Heracleopolitan kings 
and was continued in use into the Twelfth 
Dynasty. At the same time the Seventh 
Room was devoted entirely to the contents 
of two tombs of a type introduced by the 
court early in the Twelfth Dynasty — the 
tomb of Senebtisi at Lisht and that of 
Hapi Ankhtifi at Meir. The collection now 
shown in the Eighth Room continues the 
representation of the Twelfth Dynasty, and 
goes on to the Intermediate Period, which 
begins at the end of the short-lived Thir- 
teenth Dynasty, when Egypt, suffering from 
anarchy, became an easy prey to the Asiatic 
Hyksos, and ends at the foundation of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, the most flourishing 
epoch in the Nile Valley. The period thus 
covered represents almost exactly four 
centuries (B. C. 2000-1580). The an- 
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